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The Vitality of Platonism and Other Essays. By James Adam. 
Edited by his Wife Adela Marion Adam. Cambridge, 
University Press, 191 1. Pp. viii + 242. 

Six essays, dating from the last five years (i902-'o7) of the 
author's life, are collected in this volume. In the first, entitled 
The Vitality of Platonism, Plato's thoughts on Nature and on 
human nature are sketched in outline, with parallels from English 
poets, chiefly Wordsworth and Tennyson, calculated to refute 
the opinion of those who would number Plato with the dead. 
Reference is of course made to his description of man as a <j>vt6v 
ovk eyyeiav, d\\a oipdviov, and to his doctrine of the World-Soul. 
The first of these points introduces us to the theme of the 
second essay, The Divine Origin of the Soul; the other leads 
up to the third, The Doctrine of the Logos in Heraclitus, which 
in turn serves as prelude to the fourth essay, The Hymn of 
Cleanthes. To speak of Cleanthes is to speak of the Stoic 
theodicy ; hence we are naturally conducted to a consideration 
of the subject of the fifth essay, Ancient Greek Views of Suffering 
and Evil. In the final essay, which bears the title The Moral 
and Intellectual Value of Classical Education, the author states 
with obvious conviction the just claims of his favorite studies 
upon the attention of a thoughtful world. 

Written for various occasions and (the last alone excepted) 
for oral presentation, the essays in their present state possess an 
inner coherence greater than one expects to find in posthumous 
publications of the sort. The logical arrangement of the whole 
and at least to some extent the adaptation of the lecture to the 
essay form we may confidently set down to the credit of the 
accomplished editor, who not only rendered a like service for her 
husband's The Religious Teachers of Greece, but shares with 
him the honors due to their joint edition of Plato's Protagoras. 
Yet the real cause of the essential congruity and coherence of 
these essays among themselves and with the earlier publications 
of the author is to be sought in the continuity of his thought. 
In all these works the same mind is revealed engaged upon the 
same large themes. Inevitably there is much repetition, which 
must have been even more conspicuous in the lectures as de- 
livered ; for in the essays the same thoughts and illustrations are 
continually recurring. But no one would find fault with them 
for that reason ; the fact is rather a source of added interest, 
since it is in itself a means of revealing the inner life of a singu- 
larly sincere and ardent scholar. The work of James Adam is 
a mirror in which one may read his character and note with 
graphic distinctness the influence exerted on it by the study of 
the ancient classics, particularly of Plato; and it is no mean 
tribute to the character thus disclosed, that the reader instinctively 
feels that to know the man was to love him. If the author in 
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the last of these essays offers, as it were, the apologia pro sua 
vita, the Hellenist may justly comfort himself with the conviction 
that few kinds of study so fully vindicate in practice the validity 
of their claims as does his own. 

In reviewing a posthumous volume one is naturally reluctant 
to temper with criticism the praise which is its due. In the 
present instance, fortunately, the points to which one would take 
exception are insignificant relative to the total matter presented. 
Yet since it is to be hoped and expected that many will read 
these essays, one may be pardoned for signalizing several ap- 
parent errors and pointing out the need of further prosecuting 
researches which Dr. Adam had auspiciously begun. Thus it 
appears to the writer rather more than doubtful whether it were 
correct to speak of " the aetherial creative reason indwelling in 
the world " (p. 48) in reference to Euripides fr. 593 N. 2 : <re rox 

airocpva, toi< cv aWtpiq \ pvp.(i<n rrdvrcov (pv<riv ifiifki^avB , | bv nipi ptv (pait 

.... apfaxopdci. Here iravrav <piois is the " universal frame " 
which the divine aether encircles, as in Troad. 884 : &> yijt Sxw* 
Kam ynt ix wv edpav it is said to be beneath and above the earth. 

So also in fr. 941 N. J : Spas top {i\|«>G toi/8' antipov aldipa \ <a\ yijv 

ircpi£ %x o "8' vypah iv dyKakau" The conception had a history, and 
one might almost say a career, in literature ; for it may be traced 
through Ennius, Sc. 345, and Pacuvius, 86 ff., to Lucretius, 
5, 317 ff., and onward. From this view it is still a far cry to the 
n-i/ev/xa 8ii)ieo» of the Stoics, which appears in Vergil, Georg. 4, 221 : 
deum namque ire per omnes | terrasque tractusque maris caelum- 
que profundum. A relation subsists between the conceptions, 
but it is not that of identity ; and it is only with the Stoic 
doctrine that one may justly compare the lines of Wordsworth 
which our author quotes (p. 48). 

We may next refer to the doctrine of the \6yos in Heraclitus 
and its antecedents. Very much has been said on this subject, 
but it is still far from having obtained a satisfactory solution ; for, 
as of all great conceptions, it is true of this that it looks before 
and after. To speak first of its antecedents, what is the precise 
implication of the words of Aristotle, Phys. 203 b 11: ir«picx<u> 
airavra xai irivra nvfiepvav, which are commonly referred to Anaxi- 
mander? There are other passages in the literature of early 
Greek philosophy in which the verb Kv&tpvav or an equivalent 
occurs. An historical view of such a doctrine obviously requires 
more than a vague allusion to " pantheism " or " hylozoism ". 
The latter term, a prime favorite of certain historians in relation 
to the Milesians, appears to date from the time of Cudworth. If 
Cudworth chose to use it in describing his own doctrine, none 
would dispute his right to do so ; but was he the type of a 
scholar fitted to define the thought of Thales or Anaximander? 
The exact study of early Greek philosophical thought and the 
interpretation of it in contemporary or fairly contemporary terms 
still remains largely a task for the future. In saying this one 
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does not imply that the historian may not regard the outcome of 
an historical process and work backward as well as forward. On 
the contrary, that is precisely the business of the historian ; but 
in doing so, he must guard against the insidious temptation to 
read the end into the beginning and thus to degrade develop- 
ment to the level of a growth in technical terminology. It is well 
to grasp the clue of continuity, for it alone distinguishes the laby- 
rinth from chaos ; but, except as one notes the rise or extinction 
of differences, the progress registered will be little better than a 
succession of names and dates. Coming now to Heraclitus, it 
seems certain that his philosophy was a pantheism which made 
no distinction of physical and spiritual. His Adyor, then, may in 
a sense be said " to possess the attribute of Reason " (p. 92), 
being from one point of view the cosmic process itself, and from 
another the conscious subject of nature's operations. Yet all this 
might be true, and the Adyor still not owe its appellation to this 
fact. Burnet seems to be quite right in saying that the term 
Adyor means not reason, but discourse or word. In view of this 
fact the later history of the conception may prove to be signifi- 
cant. Thus we know that in the N. T. Adyor is often the syno- 
nym of eiayyeXiov, and that in the Johannine doctrine of the Adyor, 
the Christ is the Gospel Incarnate. Before the Christian era, but 
at a time not yet more clearly defined, the cult-myth or hpos 
Adyor assumed in certain Mysteries the meaning of a holy evangel 
or deios Xdyor, as Christian writers said. In certain philosophical 
schools also, the Adyor of the school was esteemed sacred and 
eternal, as the Christian Fathers spoke of the dl8ws Xdyor or the 
alajptov clayyeXtov, the ' Eternal Gospel '. Thus Epictetus (?), fr. 
36, says, aBdvarov xpw a v dX^deia Kai atiitiv. One naturally thinks 

of HeraclitUS, fr. I Diels : tov 8e \6yov tovS' iovros del dgivcToi 
ylyvovrat SvSpanoi nal irpoodev 9 anovirai xal aKoio-avrts to irpayrov' yivo- 
ptvtav yap navrtov Kara tov \6yov rovbe dtretpoto'iv e'oiVaoi. It will be 

admitted that there is here a most interesting strand of clues, but 
not one of them has yet been followed far enough to be of much 
use to the historian. Taken together, however, they seem to 
suggest that the doctrine of the Xdyor is far from being fully 
understood. 

The character and destiny of the soul likewise present a sub- 
ject of great interest, to which Dr. Adam devoted much thought. 
But here too there are unsolved problems and matters calling 
for clearly marked distinctions. Thus when, according to the 
Orphic view, the soul at death returns to the gods, this home- 
coming may be differently conceived. Everything depends on 
the way in which the divine source of the soul is defined. At a 
late date, not yet determined, God, regarded as a metaphysical 
entity, was believed to utter the individual souls by a process of 
emanation, which implied the change of qualities or the acquisi- 
tion of qualities. The return was effected by the process of 
reabsorption, whereby the soul was merged and absolutely 
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identified with the unitary Deity. Probably this development 
was due to Stoicism, but its history is not at all points clear. It 
was unmistakably accomplished by the time of Philo and the 
Neoplatonists. Dr. Adam cites Marcus Aurelius 4, 14: pa\\ov 

oe avaXri^drja-ri els top \6yov avrov top oneppariKop Kara pera^o\^v. But 

this was clearly not the primitive conception. When Jacob said 
(Gen. 49, 29) " I am to be gathered unto my people ; bury me 
with my fathers ", he spoke after the manner of primitive man. 
Body and soul alike return to their sources : dust unto dust, but 
the spirit unto God who gave it. As Lucretius 2, 1113 says: 
corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt, and Hippocrates 

(6, 278 L,) : iirapafpepu np&s T17C 6poe6vit)P Hkclo-tov 7rpot njv eatvrov, SO 
PlatO, Tim. 79 E, says.' (irvp) npos xt\p avrov tpvo-ip cpepopevov. So 

also Lazarus (Lk. 16, 22) " was carried away by the angels into 
Abraham's bosom", whereas in John 1, 18: "the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him ". 
In the latter passage it is clear that the Son is regarded both as 
the \6yor ivSidSeros and as the \6yos rrpoqjoptKos. These passages 
show the need of sharp distinctions. The " bosom of the Father " 
is quite differently conceived from " Abraham's bosom", though 
both concepts spring from a common source : one is relative to 
metaphysics, the other to primitive thought. In earlier Greek 
literature the divine source of the soul is rather a republic of 
spirits than a metaphysically conceived Deity : the soul, at 
death, becomes a god, not God. In other words, early Greek 
religion knows nothing of emanation and reabsorption. We 
cannot, therefore, accept Dr. Adam's interpretation (p. 53 ff.) of 

Euripides, Suppl. 533 : irpevpa pep npos alBepa, | to aapa 8' els yrjv, AS 

implying reabsorption. So also Euripides, fr. 911 N. 2 : ZqvX irpoo— 
p.u£a>v should be interpreted by Aristophanes, Nu. 229: el p^ 

Kpepdaas to porjpa Kai tt\p (ppovTtb'a \ Xenrr/p Karapelj-as els rov opoiov depa. 

This whole complex of ideas is inextricably interwoven with that 
of the philosophical dpxr), of which I have elsewhere written 
somewhat at length. 

Erwin Rohde devoted his brilliant scholarship and compre- 
hensive erudition to the study of ^u^- On the anthropological 
side there is perhaps little of consequence to the Hellenist which 
he failed duly to note and correlate; but his survey of the 
history of the word and of the conceptions which cluster round 
it leaves much to be desired. It is a far cry from the Homeric 
ijrvxfi, regarded as a shadowy eibaKov of the living man, to the 
complex soul of the Platonic and Aristotelian psychology. 
When, and under what influences, did the i^v^ come to be 
regarded as the seat of the intellectual, emotional, and moral life 
of man ? In later times the soul was regarded as tripartite, or 
one may even say that man was supposed to have three souls. 
So distinct were they that they could be distributed and assigned 
to different parts of the body, and they were so disparate that 
one misfht be thought mortal while the other was immortal. 
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This was in fact the most difficult point in regard to the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. It seems clear that the concepts 
loosely united in the composite notion of the soul must have had 
a history, or rather each must have had a history of its own. 
From their several homes they come trailing clouds of glory or 
reproach. Yet this most interesting chapter of history remains 
still to be written. The doctrine of the divine origin of the soul 
is usually traced to Orphic influence, and Pindar is one of our 
earliest witnesses to it ; yet, as Dr. Adam well observed (p. 37), 
in the very fragment (131 Bergk) in which he most emphatically 
states the " Orphic " view, the soul, in strict conformity with the 
Homeric conception, is called al&pos €iS<oXo«. Many similar illus- 
trations might be offered to show that there is much left to be 
done before we shall understand the development of the V^i? ; 
but every honest effort to grasp the thought of the Greeks must 
help to define the problem and therefore to advance its solution. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan University. 



